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Should The Federal Government 


Support Farm Prices? 


SENATOR ANDERSON: I answer the 
question, “Should The Government 
Support Farm Prices?” with an em- 
phatic “yes.” I think it is important 
to the farmer that he know the gov- 
ernment will have a support price pro- 
gram for his basic commodities. In 
this time of high national debt and 
high annual budgets I think we re- 
quire high national income as well 
and we don’t have it when the farmer 
is in trouble. 


‘Support Prices Beneficial’ 


Last spring when storage facilities 
for winter wheat were inadequate and 
a great crop of wheat rolled into the 
market, many farmers took 50 cents 
a bushel below the support price be- 
cause they had to sell. Imagine what 
it would be like if in the marketing 
of every crop the farmer had to bring 
his terrific supplies into the market 
place and take whatever was offered. 
He would get a rather low figure most 
of the time and these same supplies 
would eventually move back into trade 
at prices reflecting substantial profits 
to somebody, but not the farmer. The 
government support price program 
permits the farmer who receives an 
inadequate bid for his product to hold 
it off the market until the glut has 
passed and prices stabilized. The sup- 
port program contributes to the or- 
derly marketing of crops and it pre- 
vents sales made under duress. The 
American farmer ean afford to sit 
back and tell the prospective pur- 
chaser that he is going to wait until 
he meets at least the government sup- 
port for his product. 

But I think that support prices are 
of assistance as well in the long run to 
the consumer. Without a program of 
supports many crops would be insuffi- 
cient for our needs and the price we 
pay for scarcity is usually pretty high. 
I had some experience with insufficient 
quantities of food while in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and I think I 


found out how quickly food prices re- 
spond to the pressure of anxious 
purchasers— meat and milk and eggs 
can quickly move to extreme and un- 
usual heights if there is no reserve 
supply and there is no control upon 
price levels. 

We are having some relief now in 
pork prices. The consumer knows that 
the price of pork is determined not 
alone by the size of the pig crop this 
year but by the size of the corn crop 
last year. If the crop is tremendous, 
as it has been and it promises to be 
again this year, the farmers plan the 
production of more pigs in order to 
consume their corn. It is abundant 
production of pigs that leads to a sat- 
isfactory supply of pork in the mar- 
kets and that, in turn, takes the pres- 
sure off pork prices and lets them come 
back more nearly to the levels we 
regard as normal. Pork has always 
been a poor man’s meat and right now 
in current markets we are seeing an 
example of what the farm support 
price program does in the way of pro- 
viding abundance of corn which, in 
turn, produces large supplies of pork 
and more reasonable prices. 

So I say, “Yes, the government 
should support farm prices,” should 
make it possible for the farmer to have 
good income and thereby contribute 
his share toward a high national in- 
come suited to the present needs of 
our national budget. 


Mr. McBurney: Senator Anderson 
has replied with an emphatie “yes” to 
the question, “Should the government 
support farm prices?” How do you 
men answer this question? 


‘Keep Support at Low Level’ 


Mr. JOHNSON: I believe the govern- 
ment should support farm prices 
under at least two different circum- 
stances: first, under conditions of de- 
pression. When the economy has 
gone into a tail spin I believe the 
farmer does need protection against 
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the downward movement of his 
prices. 


I also feel that farm support prices 
have a role to play in bringing the 
farmer reasonable prices for excep- 
tionally large crops. But, by and 
large, I do not think the support 
prices should be at a very high level. 


Mr. McBurney: What is your posi- 
tion, Greathouse? 


‘Farm Support a Necessity’ 


Mr. GREATHOUSE: IJ think that a 
farm support program is a necessity 
if we are going to maintain the econ- 
omy of America. I disagree with 
Johnson when he says that you 
should maintain support prices only 


when prices have gone into a tail . 


spin and you are in the midst of a 
depression. That is the old boom-and- 
bust theory, the theory that you wait 
until you get into a depression before 
doing something about it. 

The farmers of America provide a 
30 billion dollar a year market for 
industry. This market is going to 
have to be guaranteed to the farmers 
of America if we are going to be able 
to maintain the economy we have. 


Mr. McBurney: Before we explore 
the positions which you men have 
stated, let us take a look at Senator 
Anderson’s arguments. What do you 
think about them, Johnson? 


Mr. JOHNSON: Senator Anderson was 
not entirely clear about the really 
important issue here, as I see it, 
namely, the level at which farm 
prices should be supported. However, 
his own presentation before Congress 
does indicate that he is asking for a 
rather reasonable level to be in effect 
most of the time. 


Mr. McBurney: We will want to dis- 
cuss the Anderson plan a little later. 

Do you have a reaction to Ander- 
son’s argument, Greathouse? 


Mr. GREATHOUSE: We must have 
farm price support. We must have it 
for a number of reasons: It will help 
prevent depression by stabilizing pur- 
chasing power; it will help the farm- 
ers build firmer markets for industrial 


production, thus securing regular em- 
ployment for other people; it will en- 
courage abundant production. Today 
when you have a bountiful harvest, it 
is a tragedy because many of the prod- 
ucts go to waste. It will aid conserva- 
tion by encouraging farmers to shift 
from soil-depleting crops—wheat, corn 
and cotton—to eggs, poultry, meats 
and other things. You need a real con- 
servation program if you are going 
to maintain a supply for interna- 
tional emergencies. It will strengthen 
the farm communities, the backbone 
of our whole life. 


Mr. JOHNSON: I would like to say at 
least two things to what Mr. Great- 
house said. First of all, as far as 
conservation is concerned, the con- 
nection between a farm price pro- 
gram and achieving conservation is 
more indirect than it is direct. There 
are direct tools, such as the soil con- 
servation service and payment to 
farmers for undertaking soil con- 
servation that would be more effec- 
tive than a high level support price 
program. Secondly, if you want to 
benefit that part of the American 
farm population that produces more 
than their own share of the children, 
you aren’t going to do it through a sup- 
port price program. These are by- 
and-large the low-income people in 
agriculture, and they simply do not 
sell enough products for the 10 or 
15 per cent increase in their prices to 
help appreciably. 


‘Mechanize or Die’ 


Mr. GREATHOUSE: A guaranteed in- 
come program, or a price support 
program which is really effective will 
help the basic farms which you talk 
about. It is true these farmers are 
the people who really need help. It 
is true that last year while they had 
100 per cent of price parity, the na- 
tional average income for the farmer 
was only $909 as compared with 
$1,569 for the industrial worker. 


It is true also that unless some- 
thing is done for these farmers as 
was just said, that they are going 
to be driven out of the farms com- 
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pletely. Already in the South they 
are saying to the farmers, “Mechan- 
ize or die.” You are going to have to 
help them. This kind of a program 
will help the small farmers propor- 
tionately in two ways: It will help 
them in the things which they buy, 
and it will help them in the things 
which they have to sell and which 
they produce. 


Mr. JOHNSON: A farmer who has, 
say, a gross cash income of $10,000 
a year will get 10 times as much from 
any program as say a farmer with 
$1,000 income. It seems to me, in 
terms of anything we know about 
equity, it is the low income farmer 
who gets, say $1,000 a year cash in- 
come that needs the help. 


Mr. GREATHOUSE: The program of 
the Brannan plan does not apply to 
the corporation farmers, 2 per cent 
of which produce over 25 per cent of 
all the goods produced. 


The main thing about this pro- 
gram, the real farm support pro- 
gram, is that it will include and it 
will really help the family sized 
farm. Those are the people who are 
going to have to get the support in 
the farm support program. 


What Is a Fair Price? 


Mr. McBurney: It is clear we are 
not going to get very far here until 
we begin to spell out what we mean 
by a farm support program. You 
have referred to the Brannan plan; 
earlier you referred to Senator An- 
derson’s plan. Before we compare the 
relative merits of those two pro- 
grams for helping the farmer, let me 
ask this question. It would seem that 
any support program would be prem- 
ised on the assumption that we can 
determine what a fair price is. How 
do you go about that? 


Mr. JOHNSON: I can say what we 
have done in the law of the land at 
the moment. In these various farm 
laws, it has been stated that the 
parity price for a particular product 
is that price which will give the 
farmer the same purchasing power 


as he had in a base period of 1910 
to 1914. By that, they mean that the 
commodities, say wheat, will have a 
price high enough to permit the 
farmer to buy the same things he 
could have earlier. There have been 
some modifications of that concept, 
but by and large, most of the pro- 
posals that have been made have not 
changed it very much. And the same 
thing is true of what Secretary Bran- 
nan has advocated. 


Mr. GREATHOUSE: I think there is a 
great difference in that. Now the 
Brannan plan provides that a base 
period of 10 years for an average na- 
tional income goal for farmers be 
established. This would be used in the 
determination of a fair income for 
the farmers. 

Under a parity program, it is de- 
termined by the average production 
or the average purchasing power of 
what the farmer is expected to buy, 
and in many cases that has varied 
up and down and changed appre- 
ciably over and above what the 
farmer actually buys. I don’t think 
it has been a true program of price 
support. 


Mr. McBurney: Let’s get these 
price support programs before us. 
What is the Anderson Plan, as you 
understand it, Johnson? 


Anderson Plan 


Mr. JOHNSON: Senator Anderson 
has advocated that the level of price 
support for what he calls the basic 
commodities, which are largely the 
storable durables such as wheat, cot- 
ton, tobacco, corn, etc., should vary 
from 75 to 90 per cent of parity. 
When the crops are larger the sup- 
port price would be higher, when the 
crops are smaller, the support price 
would be lower. 


He also has certain other ideas 
about the level of support prices 
when production controls, ete., are in 
effect. But that basically is his idea 
—that farm price supports should be 
at a level at about 75 to 90 per cent 
of parity. 
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Mr. GREATHOUSE: I think you should 
add, while Anderson has not advo- 
cated support on all products, other 
people who go along with his think- 
ing have recommended substantial 
extensions. As a matter of fact, an 
amendment was introduced to in- 
clude not only the few items which 
Anderson said should be supported, 
but also a large number of items in- 
cluding certain perishable goods. So 
I think when you talk about the An- 
derson plan versus the Brannan plan, 
you have to talk about the plan as 
advanced by Anderson and _ later 
modified by other people. 


Mr. JOHNSON: It might be said here 
that an attempt was made to sweeten 
the program up by including honey 
as one of the products to be sup- 
ported. 


Mr. McBurnEy: How would Senator 
Anderson hope to maintain this 75 
to 90 per cent of parity? 


Mr. JOHNSON: He would do it by act- 
ing in the market place, by offering 
the farmers loans, or buying the com- 
modities. 


Mr. McBurney: Would the govern- 
ment go out and buy these commodi- 
ties? 


Mr. JOHNSON: It either would buy 
them or offer a farmer a loan so that 
he could hold them himself. In other 
words, the market price would be 
maintained at this level by action 
taken either indirectly or directly by 
the government. And this, of course, 
differs from certain aspects of the 
Brannan proposals. 


Mr. GREATHOUSE: That is true under 
the Anderson plan. The government 
would then become a competitor of 
the private citizen in the purchasing 
of commodities which were raised. 


Brannan Plan 


Now the Brannan plan is the plan, 
as we said, which was advocated by 
Secretary of Agriculture, Brannan, 
whereby the income of the farmer 
rather than the price of the product 
would be maintained. Based on an 


average 10-year national income goal 
for farmers, there would be set up a 
guaranteed income for farmers. It 
would be on basic commodities. They 
would be products which could be 
stored—the government would lend 
money on them or buy them and store 
them:-On perishable commodities the 
farmer would sell them himself on the 
open market and the government 
would pay him the cash difference be- 
tween the average price and the sup- 
port price. I think that is very impor- 
tant because the perishable goods are 
allowed to seek their own price, their 
own level on the supply and demand 
market. Only the amount of produc- 
tion on a family size farm would be 
supported and to get the subsidy all 


_ the farmers would have to conserve 


soil, they would have to take part in 
marketing programs, and they would 
have to agree not to market over a 
certain amount of produce. The farm- 
er-consumer subsidies would have to 
come out of increased taxes, principal- 
ly taxes on corporations. 


Guaranteed Income 


Mr. JOHNSON: I should say here, 
when you say that the benefits from 
the Brannan proposals would be 
largely restricted to the family size 
farm, that as Secretary Brannan has 
advocated it originally the family has 
gotten rather large. It would in- 
clude a family with an income of 
$12,000 to $15,000 a year, and by and 
large I don’t see that there is too 
much, again, on the grounds of equity 
for giving an individual in this posi- 
tion an income guarantee for his life 
of that amount. 


Mr. GREATHOUSE: You do not have 
to guarantee the man an income for 
life. You are not anywhere guaran- 
teeing the farmer that he is going to 
produce a certain amount of goods 
when he plans the crops in the fall, 
or when he raises his cattle or what- 
ever he does. You are only guaran- 
teeing him income based on the goods 
he produces. 


Mr. McBurney: There are several as- 
pects of this Brannan plan as you 
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described it, which I think we ought 
to explore. Do I understand you to 
say that the plan would give the 
farmer 100 per cent of parity? 


Mr. GREATHOUSE: It would guaran- 
tee him his income based on an aver- 
age 10-year period for the products 
which were raised. 


Mr. McBurney: Then in the event 
the market price that these perish- 
ables bring doesn’t approximate the 
guaranteed price, the government is 
going to make up that difference to 
the farmer out of taxes? 


Mr. GREATHOUSE: The government 
makes up the difference based on the 
average price. He will not make up 
the difference to the individual 
thereby allowing for the incentive of 
growing more than an average prod- 
uct or getting better than an average 
price by selling it on the market in 
the best place he can sell it. 


Governmental Control 


Mr. McBurRNEyY: Is the government 
under this scheme going to attempt 
to tell the farmer how many acres he 
should plant in potatoes, how many 
acres he should plant in corn? 


Mr, GREATHOUSE: A farmer who par- 
ticipates in the program, just as in 
the old farm program which was in 
effect, would participate in an over- 
all program of conservation, of crop 
rotation and of other things which 
would go to working out the over- 
all production. They talk about con- 
trols of marketing produce, but mar- 
ket controls would only be applied 
after a vote of two-thirds of the 
people participating in the plan. They 
are not applied automatically. 

Mr. JOHNSON: The supporters of the 
Brannan plan all along argue that 
these proposals are in the old pro- 
posals, but I think that is making a 
point that is not valid. The extent to 
which controls would have to be used 
would be much greater under the 
Brannan proposals because you are 
guaranteeing the farmer more. You 
are guaranteeing him in relationship 
to parity almost twice as much as 


anything that was applied in the 
thirties. In the thirties support 
prices ran from 50 to 70 per cent of 
parity whereas the Brannan plan is 
running at 100 per cent, and it is 
quite likely that the times in which 
you would have to have controls 
would be much more frequent and 
the rigidity much more frequent un- 
der the Brannan proposals. 


Mr. GREATHOUSE: I don’t think that 
is true because you are protected un- 
der the Brannan proposals because 
of the fact that it covers only the 
family type farms and the family 
type produce. I think that is impor- 
tant. 


Corporation Farmers 


And again we must remember that 
less than 2 per cent of the corpora- 
tion farmers raise over 25 per cent 
of the farm produce. They would not 
be affected, would not receive these 
payments. 


Mr. JOHNSON: No, that is not quite 
valid. They would receive payments 
up to these 800 units, and you would 
apply the same controls to the family 
farmers as you would apply to the 
corporation farmers. It simply would 
not be legal to try to do otherwise. 


Mr. GREATHOUSE: You do not guar- 
antee 100 per cent income to the 
large corporation farmers, and they 
are the people who have been going 
out and trying to glut the market, 
and therefore the controls would not 
be necessary in many cases. 


Mr. McBurney: How much is this 
kind of program going to cost us? If 
we are going to pay the difference 
between a market price and a price 
determined as Greathouse has ex- 
plained it, and the taxpayer is going 
to pay the bill, how much is that 
going to cost us? 


Mr. JOHNSON: One thing should be 
said in favor of Secretary Brannan’s 
position. The proponents of the plan 
have, I think, made some rather ex- 
travagant claims as to the total cost, 
a figure as high as ten billion dollars 
in a year. I think one could say if 
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national income is maintained at high 
levels, in other words, if we have full 
employment, that this proposal would 
not cost that much. It might perhaps 
cost as much as three or four billion 
dollars a year. Of course, if we get 
into a depression and farm prices 
would otherwise fall very low, then 
more would be expended, but that 
would be a time in which we would 
want to pay subsidies to farmers 
anyway. I think the cost is high, but 
it is not as high as has been argued. 


Mr. McBurnty: What are your es- 
sential objections to this Brannan 
plan? 


‘Support Prices Too High’ 


Mr. JOHNSON: My objections are 
mainly that it sets the support prices 
too high, and there is no reason why 
farmers should have so specific and 
so high a guarantee of their prices 
under conditions of high levels of 
national income and employment. 
This is setting the farmers off as a 
special group. This is something dif- 
ferent from a minimum wage. You 
establish that but you don’t guaran- 
tee that a person will get a job. But 
here you set a minimum price and 
guarantee that the farmer will get it. 
Because of these high price supports, 
it also means we would rely upon 
production and marketing controls 
much more frequently than seems to 
me to be desirable. 


Mr. GREATHOUSE: You don’t guaran- 
tee that a farmer will raise a crop 
any more than you guarantee that a 
man will get a job. 

So far as the cost of the program 
is concerned, I would say that the 
cost of a program under normal 
times, if prices stay at the 10-year 
average, would not be anything to 
the government. It is only when 
prices start into this tail spin, we 
start to get into the old boom-and- 
bust position, that this costs money, 
and then it is a much cheaper price 
to have a stabilized farm income than 
it is to get millions of people on relief 
and have to pay for their keep. 


Mr. JOHNSON: When you say that 


this program won’t cost the govern- 
ment anything, you are assuming 
that farm prices will average as high 
as they did during 10 years, 7 of 
which were in a postwar boom de- 
pending upon exports for the demand 
for farm products. There is simply 
no foundation for the assumption 
that farm prices will stay as high 
over the next four or five years, even 
under conditions of full employment, 
as they have during the last 10. 


Expanding Economy 


Mr. GREATHOUSE: We are living in 
an expanding economy. Our economy 
has grown rapidly over the last 10 
years. It has more than tripled the 
income of our country. This income 
based on the past 10-year record only 
guarantees ‘the farmer the average 
of those 10 years, and will not guar- 
antee him the increasing income we 
are going to have, and we are going 
to have to increase if we keep from 
this tail spin. 

Mr. JOHNSON: By an increasing econ- 
omy we usually mean increase in pro- 
duction, and, of course, farm income 
has kept up with the increased needs 
people have for food. On that score 
farmers are participating and con- 
tributing to this increased produc- 
tion. 


Mr. McBurney: Let me ask you this, 
Greathouse. You are here as a repre- 
sentative of C.I.O. and organized 
labor. Why does labor support the 
Brannan plan? 


Mr. GREATHOUSE: Labor supports the 
Brannan plan for a number of rea- 
sons, one of the reasons being the 
fact that hundreds of thousands of 
our members are themselves people 
who live on farms, whose families 
live on farms, who were born and 
raised on farms; but secondly, and 
more important, is that the farmers 
provide the biggest single market for 
the products we manufacture: the 
automobiles, the tractors, the farm 
implements, the refrigerators—all 
the things which the workers of our 
union manufacture—the biggest pur- 
chasers are the farmers. 
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A farm program is necessary. For 
an example, a farmer in Defiance, 
Ohio, ordered a tractor in 1948 when 
soy beans were $3.47 a bushel and 
corn $2.00. The tractor was $1550.00. 
When it came the price had risen to 
$1950.00, but soy beans had gone 
down to $2.18, and corn to $1.23. He 
cancelled the tractor order. These 
things happen all over the country. 
The farmers must have a high level 
of income if they are going to pur- 
chase the things we manufacture. 
We must have full employment if we 
are going to purchase the things 
which the farmer raises. 


Is Farmer Poor? 


Mr. McBurnety: You seem to take 
the plight of the farmer for granted 
here. How poor is the farmer any- 
way, Johnson? 


Mr. JOHNSON: I would argue against 
the presumption underlying the 
Brannan Plan that the farmers who 
would get 80 or 90 per cent of any 
subsidies have incomes as high as or 
higher than the members of Mr. 
Greathouse’s union, whese members 
hold some of the better paid working 
positions among manufacturing 
workers in this country. And it 
doesn’t seem to me to be too reason- 
able to ask the members of his union 
through taxes to pay money to sup- 
port farmers who are as well off or 
better off than they are. 


Mr. GREATHOUSE: Our members and 
others would be paying the taxes 
because they themselves were getting 
lower food costs, and the members of 
our union, the members of organized 
labor—all of the working class of 
' America—spend a large percentage 
of their income for food. And this 
kind of a plan, the Brannan plan, 
guarantees that in times of big pro- 
duction of food stuffs workers can 
get these foods that they wouldn’t 
otherwise get and get them at a price 
they can afford to pay. 


Mr. JoHNSON: If you are actually 
working strongly for the proposition 
that the basic job in our economy is 
to work for a general program to 


maintain income and employment at 
high levels rather than these par- 
ticular programs which would, say, 
just maintain the income to the 
farmers, you would also have food 
just as cheap under that situation 
and you wouldn’t have to pay the 
subsidies to the farmers. 

In other words, what I am arguing 
here is that actually we are trying 
to tackle the general program of ex- 
panding markets by doing particular 
things, by higher prices for farmers 
which would bring with them produc- 
tion controls, ete., rather than going 
about it in general fashion which 
would not benefit one group’ at the 
expense of another. 


Mr. McBurNEy: Now, Johnson, you 
sound a little like a college professor 
there. Can’t you do both of these 
things? 


General vs. Specific Program 


Mr. JOHNSON: Yes, I say you can do 
both, but the liabilities of doing the 
things under the Brannan plan seem 
to me to be so great that it should 
not be adopted as a part of the pro- 
gram. 


Mr. McBurney: In other words, you 
are afraid that the costs under the 
Brannan plan are such as to preclude 
some of these measures which you 
think would be sounder? 


Mr. JOHNSON: Speaking more par- 
ticularly, I am thinking about doing 
things such as aiding the really low 
income farmer. If Congress has to 
appropriate two or three billion dol- 
lars for the Brannan plan, they are 
not going to be interested in an ex- 
panded farm security program or a 
program to help the low income 
farmers get out of agriculture. 


Mr. GREATHOUSE: I think you should 
help other people, as was pointed out, 
but I think one of the basic things 
you have to start on is foodstuffs. 
And any kind of a program which 
guarantees an income for our farmer 
and doesn’t make him gamble with 
the market price, doesn’t make him 
gamble with the supply and demand, 
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is desirable. I think he has gambled 
enough when he gambles on whether 
or not he raises a crop. 


Mr. McBurNEyY: The charge has been 
made that there is some political ex- 
pediency involved in this plan, that 
it is an enormous scheme to unite 
farmer and labor at the cost of the 
taxpayer. 


Mr. GREATHOUSE: I have already ex- 
plained why labor is supporting this. 
If the matter of uniting the working 
people who purchase foods and the 
farmers who are in the low income 
group who purchase goods and who 
should have a guaranteed income—if 
that is a scheme of uniting the vast 
majority of the American people at 
the expense of somebody else, then I 
think someone is looking for booby 
traps. I say any program which 
unites the vast majority of the Amer- 
ican people is a good program. If 
anyone wants to disregard that or if 
anyone wants to object to it, that is 
up to them. 


Mr. JOHNSON: I would agree with 
the general statement that any pro- 


gram which would unite the vast 
majority of the people would be all 
right. Really what I am arguing 
here is that if we get labor and agri- 
culture uniting on this program to a 
very real extent, they will be uniting 
against themselves. 

The Brannan program as_ con- 
trasted with some of the other pro- 
posals will not, over the longer pull, 
result in cheaper food because of the 
necessity of controlling production to 
keep the cost of the plan down. 


Mr. McBurNnEy: Now, gentlemen, in 
conclusion, our speakers, Senator 
Anderson included, seem to agree 
that the government should support 
farm prices, but differ considerably, 
as you have heard, on the reasons 
for such support and the methods for 
accomplishing it. While Mr. Great- 
house of the C.I.O. asks for all-out 
price supports aimed at security for 
the farmer based upon forward pric- 
ing and guaranteed incomes, as he 
puts it, Anderson and Johnson prefer 
a more flexible program of supports 
geared to the current need of the 
farmer and consumer. 
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